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SERMON. 


Jeremiah  xv.  9. 

SUE,     HATH     GIVEN     UP     THE     GHOST  !      HER    SUN    HATH   GONE 
DOWN    ER.E    IT    WAS    VET  DAY. 


IT  has  been  the  approved  practice  of 
the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  religion ,  to 
watch  for  favourable  occasions  to  impress  the 
mind  with  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety  ? 
with  a  view  to  which,  they  have  been  wont  to 
advert  to  recent  events  of  an  interesting  order 9 
that  by  striking  in  with  a  train  of  reflection 
already  commenced,  they  might  the  more  ea~ 
sily  and  forcibly  insinuate  the  intruction,  it 
was  their  wish  to  convey.  A  sound  discre- 
tion, it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  requisite  to 
make  the  selection.  To  descend  to  the  de- 
tails and  occurrences  of  private  life,  would 
seldom  consist  with  the  dignified  decorum 
suited  to  religious  assemblies :   the  events  to 
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which  the  attention  is  directed  on  such  occa- 
sions, should  be  of  a  nature  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, and  calculated  to  produce  a  deep 
and  permanent  impression.  Admonition  im- 
parted under  such  circumstances,  is  styled  in 
scripture  a  word  in  season,  or,  as  it  is  more 
emphatically  expressed  in  the  original,  a  word 
on  the  wheels,  denoting  the  peculiar  facility 
with  which  it  makes  its  way  to  the  heart. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  greatest  difficulty  a 
speaker  has  to  surmount,  is  already  obviated  ; 
attention  is  awake,  an  interest  is  excited,  and 
all  that  is  remaining  is  to  lead  the  mind,  already 
sufficiently  susceptible,  to  objects  of  perma- 
nent utility.  He  originates  nothing;  it  is  not 
so  much  he  that  speaks,  as  the  events  which 
speak  for  themselves ;  he  only  presumes  to 
interpret  their  language,  and  to  guide  the 
confused  emotions  of  a  sorrowful  and  swollen 
heart  into  the  channels  of  piety. 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  how  strongly 
these  observations  apply  to  that  most  affect- 
ing occurrence  which  has  recently  spread  such 
consternation  and  distress  through  this  great 
empire  ;  an  event  which  combines  so  many 
circumstances  adapted  to  excite  commisera- 
tion and  concern,  that  not  to  survey  it  with 
attention,  not  to  permit  it  to  settle  on  the 
heart,  would  betray  the  utmost  insensibility. 

Devout  attention  to  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence is  equally  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  of  scripture.  He  who  believes  in 
the  superintendence  of  an  Eternal  Mind  over 
the  affairs  of  the  universe,  is  equally  irrational 
nnd  indevout  in  neglecting  to  make  the  course 


of  events  the  subject  of  frequent  meditation  ; 
since  the  knowledge  of  God  is  incomparably 
more  important  than  the  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Our  fellow  creatures  ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  chiefly  acquired  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  their  conduct,  so  must  the  for- 
mer be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
operations  of  Providence  are  marked  with  a 
character  as  expressive  of  their  great  Author, 
as  the  productions  of  human  agency  ;  and  the 
same  Being  who  speaks  like  himself  in  his 
word,  acts  like  himself  in  the  moral  economy 
of  the  universe. 

However  inferior  in  precision  and  extent 
the  knowledge  derived  from  the  last  of  these 
sources,  compared  to  the  copious  and  satisfac- 
tory information  afforded  by  the  scriptures, 
it  will  appear  too  important  to  be  neglected, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  antecedent,  and 
that  supposing  it  not  sufficient  of  itself  tc 
evince  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  revelation  to  supply  that  defect.  The 
word  of  God  assumes  the  certainty  of  his  be- 
ing and  attributes,  as  a  truth  already  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  by  the  light  of  nature* 
while  it  proceeds  to  inform  us  on  a  multitude 
of  subjects  which  elude  the  researches  of  finite 
reason.  To  us  who  have  access  to  both  these 
sources  of  information,  they  serve  to  illustrate 
each  other ;  the  obscurities  of  Providence  are 
elucidated  by  scripture  ;  the  declarations  of 
scripture  are  verified  by  Providence.  One. 
unfolds,  as  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  our  state, 
the  character  and  designs  of  the  mysterious 
Agent  5  the  other  exhibits  his  works ;  and 
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the  admirable  harmony  which  is  found  to 
subsist  between  them,  strengthens  and  invig- 
orates our  confidence  in  both. 

Hence  a  disregard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Deity  in  his  providential  dispensations,  is  fre- 
quently stigmatized  in  scripture  as  an  une- 
quivocal symptom  of  impiety.  "  Wo  unto 
them,'*  says  Isaiah,  "  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink, 
that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame 
them  :  and  the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret 
and  the  pipe,  and  wine  are  in  their  feasts,  but 
they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nei- 
ther consider  the  operation  of  his  hands. 
Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity, 
because  they  have  no  knowledge."* 

The  striking  analogy  which  the  course  of 
nature  and  providence  bear  to  the  peculiar 
discoveries  of  revelation,  has  been  traced  by  an 
eminent  Prelate  with  a  depth  and  precision, 
which  reflect  honour  on  human  nature.f  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  this  topic  ;  let 
me  only  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
analogy  extends  not  only  to  the  discoveries 
themselves,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  imparted.  In  both,  a  constant  appeal  is 
made  to  facts.  A  large  portion  of  the  Bible 
is  devoted  to  history,  where  the  grand  truths 
which  are  taught,  are  intimately  incorporated 
with  the  narrative,  and  mingled  with  the 
character  and  transactions  of  living  agents; 
by  which  they  are  rendered  far  more  impress- 
ive than  if  they  had  remained  in  an  abstract 
arid  didactic  form. 

-    WaUlii.  12, ',13.  f  Sishcp  Eut!eV. 


How  languid  the  impression  produced  by 
a  bare  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  a  particu- 
lar providence,  for  example,  compared  to  that 
which  we  derive  from  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, whom  we  see  conducted  from  kingdom 
to  kingdom  by  a  divine  hand,  and  instructed 
where  to  pitch  his  tent,  and  where  to  erect 
his  altars.  The  wonderful  evolutions  in  the 
story  of  Joseph  illustrate  the  conduct  of  Him 
whose  "  ways  are  in  the  deep,  and  his  paths 
past  finding  out,"  in  a  manner  far  more  pow- 
erful than  the  clearest  instruction  conveyed  in 
general  propositions. 

When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  intro- 
duce, by  the  advent  of  the  Mesiah,  a  more 
perfect  and  permanent  economy  of  religion, 
he  founded  it  entirely  on  facts,  attested  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence,  and  the  most 
splendid  miracles.  The  Apostles  were  wit- 
nesses who  by  the  signs  and  wonders  they 
wrought,  made  that  appeal  to  the  senses  of 
men,  which  had  been  previously  made  to  their 
own  ;  and  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  in 
their  writings,  were  little  more  than  natural 
consequences  resulting  from  the  undoubted 
truth  of  their  testimony.  If  they  wish  to  in- 
culcate the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and 
future  judgment,  they  deem  it  sufficient  to 
appeal  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and 
session  at  the  right  hand  of  God:  they  pre- 
sent no  other  evidence  of  3  future  state,  ex- 
cept what  ultimately  terminates  in  the  person 
of  the  Saviour,  as  the  first  begotten  from  the 
dead  ;  and  most  anxiously  warn  us  against 
resting  our  hope  of  salvation  on  any  other  ba* 
sis,  than  that  of  a  sensible  sacrifice,  "  'the  of- 
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fering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all." 
Thus  whatever  is  sublime  and  consolatory  in 
the  Christian  religion,  originates  in  facts  and 
events  which  appealed  to  the  senses,  and  pass- 
ed in  this  visible  theatre  ;  though  their  ulti- 
mate result  is  commensurate  with,  eternity. 
In  order  to  rescue  us  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
creature,  and  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  he 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  our  frame, 
makes  use  of  sensible  appearances,  and  causes 
his  Son  to  become  flesh,  and  to  pitch  his  tent 
amongst  us,  that  by  faith  in  his  crucified  hu- 
manity, we  may  ascend,  as  by  a  mystic  ladder,. 
to  the  abode  of  the  Eternal. 

Providence,  it  has  already  been  remarked, 
conveys  its  most  impressive  lessons  in  the 
same  shape  ;  and  by  clothing,  the  abstractions 
of  religion  in  the  realities  of  life,  renders  them 
in  a  manner  palpable.  While  they  remain  in 
the  form  of  general  truths,  and  are  the  objects 
of  speculation,  they  affect  us  but  little  ;  they 
preserve  us  from  the  shallow  sophistry  of  im- 
piety, and  conduct  us  to  just  conclusions  on 
subjects  of  the  last  moment ;  but  their  con- 
trol over  the  heart  and  conduct  is  scarcely  felt. 
In  order  to  be  deeply  impressed,  we  require 
some  object  to  be  presented,  more  in  unison 
with  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature — some- 
thing more  precise  and  limited,  something 
which  the  mind  may  more  distinctly  realize, 
and  the  imagination  more  firmly  grasp.  The 
process  of  feeling  widely  differs  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  reasoning,  and  is  regulated  by 
opposite  laws.  In  reasoning,  we  recede  as  far 
as  possible  from  sensible  impressions;  and  the 
more  general  and  comprehensive  our  conclu- 
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sions,  and  the  larger  our  abstractions,  provi- 
ding they  are  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence, 
the  more  knowledge  is  extended,  and  the  in- 
tellect improved.  Sensibility  is  excited,  the 
affections  are  awakened,  on  the  contrary,  on 
those  occasions,  in  which  we  tread  back  our 
Steps,  on  which,  descending  from  generalities, 
we  direct  the  attention  to  individual  objects 
and  particular  events.  We  all  acknowledge, 
for  example,  our  constant  exposure  to  death  \ 
but  it  h  seldom  we  experience  the  practical  im* 
pression  of  that  truth,  except  when  we  wit- 
ness the  stroke  of  mortality  actually  inflicted. 
We  universally  acknowledge  the  uncertainty 
of  human  prospects,  and  the  instability  of 
earthly  distinctions  ;  but  it  is  when  we  be- 
hold them  signally  destroyed  and  confounded, 
that  we  feel  our  presumption  shocked,  and 
ouf  hearts  appalled. 

For  this  reason,  he  who  spake  as  never  maa 
spake,  was  wont  to  convey  his  instructions 
by  sensible  images  and  in  familiar  apologues, 
that  by  concentrating  the  attention  within  the 
sphere  of  particular  occurrences,  and  individ- 
ual objects,  theimpression  of  his  lessons  might 
become  more  vivid  and  more  profound. 

It  is  thus  that  Providence  is  addressing  us 
at  the  present  moment  ;  and  if  we  are  wise, 
we  shall  convert  the  melancholy  event  before 
us,  not  to  the  purposes  of  political  speculation, 
fruitless  conjecture,  or  anxious  foreboding, 
but  (what  is  infinitely  more  important)  to  a 
profound  consideration  of  the  hand  of  God  ; 
and  then,  though  we  may  be  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plore the  reason  of  his  conduct,  we  shall  be  %t 
none  how  to  improve  it. 
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Criminal  as  it  is  always  not  to  mark  the 
footsteps  of  the  Deity,  the  guilt  of  such  neglect 
is  greatly  aggravated,  when  he  comes  forth 
from  his  place  to  execute  his  judgments,  and 
display  his  wrath  ;  when  he  is  pleased,  as  at 
present,  to  extinguish  in  an  instant  the  hopes 
of  a  nation,  to  clothe  the  throne  in  sackcloth, 
and  involve  an  empire  in  mourning.  The 
greatness,  the  suddenness  of  this  calamity,  ac- 
companied with  circumstances  of  the  most 
tender  and  affecting  interest,  speaks  to  the 
heart  in  accents  which  nothing  but  the  utmost 
obduration  can  resist  y  so  that  were  it  the  sole 
intention  of  him  who  has  inflicted  it,  to  awa- 
ken the  careless,  and  alarm  the  secure,  among 
the  higher  orders  especially,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  what  could  have  been  done  more 
than  has  been  accomplished.  Whatever  im- 
agination can  combine  in  an  example  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  the  frailty  of  youth,  the 
evanescence  of  beauty,  and  the  nothingness  of 
worldly  greatness,  in  its  highest  state  of  ele- 
vation, is  exhibited  in  this  awful  event  in  its 
full  dimensions. 

The  first  particular  which  strikes  the  atten- 
tion in  this  solemn  visitation,  is  the  rank  of 
the  illustrious  personage,  who  appears  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  society  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  her  fall  the  more  con- 
spicuous, and  of  convincing  as  many  as  are 
susceptible  of  conviction,  that  "  man  at  his 
best  estate  is  altogether  vanity."  The  Deity 
himself  adorned  the  victim  with  his  own 
hands,  accumulating  upon  her  all  the  decora- 
tions and  ornaments  best  adapted  to  render 
her  the  object  of  universal  admiration.     He 
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permitted  her  to  touch  whatever  this  sublu- 
nary scene  presents  that  is  most  attractive  and 
alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and  after  con- 
ducting her  to  an  eminence  where  she  could 
survey  all  the  glories  of  the  empire  as  her 
destined  possession,  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
That  such  an  event  should  affect  us  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  similar  calamities 
which  occur  in  private  life,  is  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  nature,  and  the  will  of  God  ;  nor  is 
the  profound  sensation  it  has  produced  to  be 
considered  as  the  symbol  of  courtly  adulation. 
The  catastrophe  itself,  it  is  true,  apart  from 
its  peculiar  circumstances,  is  not  a  rare  occur- 
rence. Mothers  often  expire  in  the  ineffec- 
tual  effort  to  give  birth  to  their  offspring  ; 
both  are  consigned  to  the  same  tomb,  and  the 
survivor,  after  witnessing  the  wreck  -of  so 
many  hopes  and  joys,  is  left  to  mourn  alone, 
"  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not.5'  There  is  no  sorrow  which  imagination 
can  picture,  no  signs  of  anguish  which  nature, 
agonized  and  oppressed,  can  exhibit,  no  ac- 
cents of  wo,  but  what  are  already  familiar  to 
the  ear  of  fallen,  afflicted  humanity  ;  and  the 
roll  which  Ezekiel  beheld,  flying  through  the 
heavens,  inscribed,  within  and  without, 
"  with  sorrow,  lamentation,  and  wo,"  en- 
ters, sooner  or  later,  into  every  house,  and 
discharges  its  contents  in  every  bosom*  But 
in  the  private  departments  of  life,  the  distress- 
ing incidents  which  occur,  are  confined  to  a 
narrow  circle.  The  hope  of  an  individual  is 
crushed .;  the  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroy- 
ed ;  but  the  socml  system  is  unimpaired,  and 
its  movements  experience  no  impediment,  and 
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sustain  no  sensible  injury.  The  arrow  passes 
through  the  air,  which  soon  closes  upon  it, 
and  all  is  tranquil.  But  when  the  great  lights 
and  ornaments  of  the  world,  placed  aloft  to 
conduct  its  inferior  movements,  are  extin- 
guished, such  an  event  resembles  the  apoca- 
lyptical vial  poured  into  that  element,  which 
changes  its  whole  temperature,  and  is  the 
presage  of  fearful  commotions,  of  thunders, 
lightnings,  and  tempests. 

Independently  of  the  political  consequences 
which  may  result  from  an  event  which,  by 
changing  the  order  of  succession,  involves  th£ 
prospects  of  the  nation  in  obscurity,  we  are 
formed  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  prostrate  majesty,  and  fallen  greatness. 
We  are  naturally  prone  to  associate  with  the 
contemplation  of  exalted  rank,  the  idea  of  su- 
perior  felicity.     We  perceive  in  persons  of 
that  station,  a  command  over  the  sources  of 
enjoyment,  a  power  of  gratifying  their  incli- 
nations in  a  multitude  of  forms  from  which 
others  are  precluded  ;    and  as  they  appear  to 
possess  the  means  of  supplying  every  want,  of 
removing  every  inconvenience,  and  of  allevia- 
ting, to  a  considerable  extent,  every  sorrow 
incident  to  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  we  regard  them  as  the  darlings  of 
nature,  and  the  favourites  of  fortune.     The 
share  they  possess  of  the  bounties  and  indi- 
gencies of  Providence,  is  so  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  measure  of  allotment,  and  so  large  a 
portion  of  human  art  and  industry  is  exerted 
in  smoothing  their   passage,   and  spreading 
flowers  in  their  path,  that  we  almost  necessa- 
rily associate  ideas  of  superior  enjoyment  with 
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a  description  of  persons,  for  whose  gratifica- 
tion the  inferior  classes  seem  born  to  toil. 

We  are  so  constituted  also,  that  the  sight  of 
felicity,  when  it  is  not  mixed  with  envy,  is 
always    connected    with  pleasing  emotions, 
whether  it  is  considered  as  possessed  by  our- 
selves or  by  others  ;    not  excepting  even  the 
animal  creation.     For  who  can  behold  their 
harmless  pleasures,  the  wild  gambols  of  their 
young,  rioting  in  their  superabundance  of  life 
and  excess  of  pleasure,  without  experiencing 
a  momentary  exhilaration  ?     As  their  enjoy- 
ments are  considered  as  too  scanty  and  lim- 
ited to  excite  a  feeling  of  envy,  so  the  privi- 
leges attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom 
produce  it  from  an  opposite  cause.     Happily 
for  mankind,  the  corrosions  of  that  baleful 
passion  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  equals^ 
or  to  such,  between  whom  there  exists  some 
pretensions  to  equality  ;    who  having  started 
from  nearly  the  same  level,  have  recently  dis- 
tanced each  other,  in  the  chase  of  distinction, 
or  of  glory.     But  when  the  superiority  we 
contemplate  has  been  long  possessed,  when  it 
is  such  as  renders  competition  hopeless,  and 
comparison  absurd,  the  feelings  of  rivalry  are 
superseded  by  an  emotion  of  respect,  and  the 
spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity,  pro- 
duces  its  primary  and   natural   effect.     We 
dwell  with  complacency  on  a  system   of  ar- 
rangements so  exquisitely  adapted  apparently 
to  the  production  of  happiness  ;    and  yield  a 
sort  of  involuntary  homage  to  the  person  in 
whom  it  centers,  without  appearing  to  dis- 
turb our  pretensions,  or  to  interfere  with  our 
pursuits.     Hence  of  all  factitious  distinctions, 
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ihat  of  birth  is  least  exposed  to  envy  \  the 
thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that  re- 
spect, being  instantly  checked  by  the  idea  of 
impossibility.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to- 
wards the  possessors  of  distinguished  opulence 
and  power,  so  many  glittering  appendages 
crowd  on  the  imagination,  productive  of 
agreeable  emotion,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
essential  equality  of  the  species,  and  think  less 
of  the  persons  themselves,  than  of  the  artifi- 
cial splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

That  thet?  is  some  illusion  in  these  senti- 
ments, that  the  balance  in  respect  of  real  en- 
joyment is  far  from  being  so  decidedly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  opulent  and  the  great,  as  they 
prompt  us  to  imagine,  is  an  indubitable  fact. 
Nevertheless,  the  disposition  they  create  to 
regard  the  external  appearances  of  opulence 
and  power,  with  respect  unmingled  with  en° 
vy,  and  to  acquiesce  wtih  pleasure  in  the  vis- 
ible superiority  they  confer,  is  productive  of 
incalculable  benefit.  But  for  this,  the  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  and  the  exclusive  privileges  and 
immunities  attached  to  each,  on  which  much 
of  the  tranquillity,  and  all  the  improvements 
of  society  depend,  would  fall  a  prey  to  an  un- 
feeling rapacity ;  the  many  would  hasten  to 
seize  on  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  few, 
and  the  selfish  passions,  uncontrolled  by  a 
more  refined  order  of  feeling,  would  break 
forth  with  a  fury  that  would  quickly  over- 
whelm the  mounds  and  fences  of  legal  author- 
ity. By  means  of  the  sentiments  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  society  exerts  a  sort  of  plas- 
tic power  over  its  members,  which  forms 
fchjeir  habits  and  inclinations  to  a  cheerful  ao 
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quiesence  in  the  allotments  of  Providence,anc£ 
bestows  on  the  positive  institutions  of  manr 
the  stability  of  nature. 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  sen- 
timents, when  great  reverses  befal  the  high- 
er  orders,  the  mind  experiences  a  kind  of  re- 
vulsion 5  the  contrast  of  their  present  with 
their  past  situation,  produces  a  deeper  sympa- 
thy than  is  experienced  on   other  occasions. 
We  measure  the  height  from  which  they  fell, 
and  calculate  the  extent  of  their  loss  on  a- 
scale  proportioned  to  the  value  we  have  been' 
accustomed  to  attach  to  the  immunities  and 
enjoyments,  of  which  it  deprives  them.    The 
sight  of  such  elaborate  preparations  for  happi- 
ness rendered  abortive,  of  a  majestic  fabric  so 
proudly  seated  and  exquisitly  adorned,  sud- 
denly overturned,   disturbs  the  imagination 
like  a  convulsion   of  nature,    and  diffuses  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  terror,  as  though 
nothing  remained  on  which  we  could  repose 
with  confidence.     Hence  the  misfortunes  of 
princes   who  have  survived  their  greatness, 
and  terminated  a  brilliant  career  by  captivity 
and  death,  have  been  selected  by  poets  in  ev- 
ery age,  as  the  basis  of  those  fictions  which 
are  invented  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
commiseration. 

To  guard  against  these  feelings  being  carried 
to  excess,  so  as  to  induce  an  oblivion  of  moral 
distinction,  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  a  mean  and 
pusillanimous  prostration  before  the  profligate 
and  the  vicious  ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting their  aberrations  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion,  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose.     The  utility  of  a  class  of  feelings  is 
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not  the  less  certain,  for  their  being  liable  to 
abuse.  Let  me  rather  avail  myself  of  the  aw- 
ful dispensation  before  us,  to  suggest  a  warn* 
ing  to  the  possessors  of  these  envied  dis- 
tinctions, not  to  over-rate  their  value,  nor 
confide  in  their  continuance,  which  at  most 
are  but  "  the  flower  of  the  field,"  as  much 
distinguished  by  its  superior  frailty,  as  by 
its  beauty.  They  belong  to  the  «*  fashion 
of  that  world  which  passeth  away  :"  they 
contribute  much  to  embellish  and  beautify 
this  transitory  abode,  to  the  happiness  of 
which  the  Supreme  Being  has  shewn  himself 
not  inattentive.  As  the  God  of  order,  what- 
ever tends  to  secure  and  perpetuate  it,  is  the 
object  of  his  approbation  ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  he  regards  with  complacency  that  distri- 
bution of  men  into  distinct  orders,  which  as- 
similates the  social  system,  to  that  variety 
which  pervades  the  economy  of  nature. 

Let  their  possessors  remember,  however, 
that  they  must  shortly  be  divested  of  the  brill- 
iant appendages  and  splendid  distinctions  of 
rank  and  station,  and  enter  into  a  world  where 
they  are  unknown  ;  where  they  will  carry 
nothing  but  the  essential  elements  of  their 
being,  impressed  with  those  indelible  charac- 
ters which  must  sustain  the  scrutiny  of  Om- 
niscience. These  artificial  decorations,  be  it 
remembered,  are  not,  properly  speaking,  their 
own  ;  the  elevation  to  which  they  belong  is 
momentary  ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an  actor  is 
not  estimated  by  the  part  which  he  performs, 
but  solely  by  the  truth  and  propriety  of  his 
representation,  and  the  peasant  is  often  ap- 
plauded where  the   monarch  is   hissed  \    so 
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when  the  great  drama  of  life  is  concluded,  he 
who  allots  its  scenes,  and  determines  its  peri- 
od, will  take  an  account  of  his  servants,  and 
assign  to  each  his  punishment  or  reward,  in 
his   proper   character.     The  existence  of  a 
perfect  and  eternal  Mind,  renders  such  an  or- 
der of  things  necessary  ;    for  with  whatever 
skill  society  may  be  organized,  still  it    will 
make  but  a  faint  approximation  to  our  limit- 
ed  conceptions  of  justice  :    and  since  there  is 
an  original  Mind  in  which  these  ideas  subsist 
in  their  utmost  perfection,  whence  the  finite 
conception  of  justice  is  transcribed,  they  must 
at  some  period  or  other  be  realized.     That 
they  are  not  so  at  present,  is  obvious.     Merit 
is  often  depressed,  vice  exalted,  and  with  the 
best  regulations  of  human  wisdom,  executed 
with   the  utmost   impartiality,   malevolence 
will  ever  be  armed  with  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing a  thousand  nameless  indignities  and  op- 
pressions,  with  perfect   impunity.     Though 
the  efficacy  of  human  laws   is  far  more  con- 
spicuous in  restraining  and  punishing  than  in 
rewarding,  in  which  their  resources  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  it  is  only  those  flagrant  of- 
fences  that  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  to 
which  they  extend  $    while  the  silent  stream 
of  misery  issuing  from  private  vice,  which  is 
incessantly  impairing  the  foundations  of  pub- 
lic and  individual  happiness,  by  a  secret  and 
invisible  sap,  remains  unchecked.     The  gra- 
dations even  of  rank,  which  are  partly  the 
cause,  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  highest  so- 
cial improvements,  are  accompanied  with  so 
many  incidental  evils,  that  nothing  but    an 
enlarged  contemplation  of  their  ultimate  ten- 
B  2 
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dency  and  effect,  could  reconcile  us  to  the 
monstrous  incongruities  and  deformities  they 
display  ;  in  wealth  which  ruins  its-  possessor* 
titles  which  dignify  the  base,  and  influence 
exerted  to  none  but  the  most  mischievous 
purposes.  The  enlightened  observer  of  hu- 
man affairs  is  often  struck  with  horror  at  the 
consequences,  incidentally  resulting  from  laws 
and  institutions,  which,  on  account  of  their 
general  utility,  command  his  unfeigned  ven- 
eration. These  are  the  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  a  fallen  state ;  but  since  it  is  also  a 
state  of  probation,  the  irregularities  by  which 
it  is  distinguished,  in  the  frequent  exaltation 
of  the  wicked,  and  the  humiliation  and  de- 
pression of  the  righteous,  are  such  as  furnish 
the  fittest  materials  for  trial  What  state,  let 
me  ask,  is  better  calculated  than  the  present, 
to  put  it  to  the  test,  whether  we  will  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son or  the  fascinations  of  pleasure  ;  whether 
we  will  allow  the  future  to  predominate  over 
the  present,  the  things  that  are  invisible  over 
those  that  are  seen,  and,  preferring  an  eternal 
recompense  with  God  to  the  transitory  ob- 
jects of  concupiscence,  submit  to  be  controll- 
ed by  his  will,  and  led  by  his  Spirit. 

Whatever  reception  these  views  may  meet 
with,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  invariably 
the  most  necessary  they  should  be  impressed 
on  those,  to  whom  they  are  most  unwelcome  $ 
and  that  if  there  be  any  one  description  of 
persons  more  in  danger  than  another  of  being 
lulled  into  a  forgetfulness  of  future  prospects, 
it  is  to  them  especially  the  warning  voice 
should  be  directed,  the  eternal  world  unveil* 
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ed.  And  who  but  will  acknowledge,  that  this 
danger  is  especially  incident  to  such  as  bask 
in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  possessing  an 
unlimited  command  over  the  sources  of  en- 
joyment, are  bound  to  the  world  by  the  most 
vivid  associations  of  pleasure  and  of  hope. 
"  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  said 
one  of  the  wisest  of  men, "  lest  I  be  full,  and 
deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or 
lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain."  While  riches  exempt  their 
possessors  from  the  temptation  of  meaner  vi- 
ces, his  observation  taught  him,  their  peculiar 
exposure  to  practical  impiety,  and  to  that 
forgetfulness  of  God,  which  is  the  root  and 
core  of  all  our  disorders* 

Let  them  turn  their  eyes  then  for  a  mo- 
ment to  this  illustrious  Princess  ;  who,  while 
she  lived,  concentred  in  herself,  to  the  utmost 
degree,  whatever  distinguishes  the  higher  or- 
ders of  society,  and  may  now  be  considered  as 
addressing  them  from  the  tomb* 

Born  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  mon- 
archy in  the  world,  and  united  at  an  early 
period  to-  the  object  of  her  choice,  whose  vir- 
tues amply  justified  her  preference,  she  en- 
joyed (what  is  not  always  the  privilege  of  that 
rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had 
the  prospect  of  combining  all  the  tranquil 
enjoyments  of  private  life,  with  the  splendour 
of  a  royal  station.  Placed  on  the  summit  of 
society,  to  her  every  eye  was  turned,  on  her 
every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  her  felicity,  except  per- 
petuity. To  a  grandeur  of  mind,  suited  to 
her  illustrious  birth,  and  lofty  destination,  sha 
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joined  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  the  charms  of  retirement  >  where, 
far  from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
frivolous  agitators  of  fashionable  life,  she  em- 
ployed her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her  illustri- 
ous Consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  im- 
proving her  virtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason, 
and  acquiring  the  knowledge  best  adapted  to 
qualify  her  for  the  possession  of  power,  and 
the  cares  of  empire.  One  thing  only  was 
wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction  complete, 
in  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  such  a 
Princess  ;  it  was,  tjiat  she  might  become  the 
living  mother  of  children,  an  event  which  the 
nation  passionately  desired. 

The  long  wished  for  moment  at  length  ar- 
rived ;  but,  alas  L  the  event  anticipated  with 
such  eagerness  will  form  the  most  melancholy 
page  in  our  History. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  Princess 
to  suppose,  that  in  her  early  dawn,  with  the 
"  dew  of  her  youth  so  fresh  upon  her,"  she 
anticipated  a  long  succession  of  years,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  led  through  successive  scenes  of 
enchantment,  rising  above  each  other  in  fasci- 
nation and  beauty.  It  is  natural  to.  suppose  she 
identified  herself  with  this  great  people  whom 
she  was  destined  by  her  birth  to  govern,  and 
that  while  she  contemplated  her  pre-eminent 
lustre  in  arts  and  in  arms,  her  commerce 
encircling  the  globe,  her  colonies  diffused 
through  both  hemispheres,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  her  insitutions  extending  to  the. 
whole  earth  ;  she  considered  them  as  so 
many  component  parts  of  her  grandeur.  Her 
heart,  we  may  well  conceive,  would  often  be 
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ruffled  with  emotions  of  trembling  ecstasy » 
when  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  province 
to  live  entirely  for  others,  to  compose  the  fe- 
licity of  a  great  nation,  to  move  in  a  sphere 
which  would  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
philanthropy  the  most  enlarged,  of  wisdom 
the  most  enlightened  ;  and  that  while  others 
are  doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  ob- 
scurity, she  was  to  supply  the  materials  of 
history,  and  to  impart  that  impulse  to  society^ 
which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  future  gen-* 
erations.  Fired  with  the  ambition  of  equall- 
ing, or  surpassing,  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  predecessors,  she  probably  did  not  de- 
spair of  reviving  the  remembrance  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  their  story,  and  of  once 
more  attaching  the  epoch  of  British  glory  to 
the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  nation  went  with  her,  and  prob- 
ably outstripped  her  in  these  delightful  antici- 
pations. We  fondly  hoped,  that  a  life  so  in- 
estimable, would  be  protracted  to  a  distant 
period ;  and  that  after  diffusing  the  blessings 
of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration,  and 
being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny, 
she  would  gradually,  in  a  good  old  age,  sink 
under  the  horizon,  amidst  the  embraces  of 
her  family,  and  the  benedictions  of  her  coun- 
try. But,  alas  !  these  delightful  visions  are 
fled  ;  and  what  do  we  behold  in  their  room3 
but  the  funeral  pall  and  shroud,  a  palace  in 
mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  settled  over  both  like  a  cloud  !  Q 
the  unspeakable  vanity  of  human  hopes  !  the 
incurable  blindness  of  man  to  futurity !  ever 
doomed  to  grasp  at  shadows,  to  seize  with 
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avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  his 
hand,  "  to  sow  to  the  wind,  and  reap  the 
whirlwind." 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  royal  parent 
be  torn  with  anguish  on  this  occasion  :  de- 
prived of  a  daughter,  who  combined  every 
quality  suited  to  engage  his  affection,  and  ele- 
vate his  hopes ;  an  only  child,  the  heir  of  his 
throne,  and  doomed,  apparently,  to  behold 
the  sceptre  pass  from  his  posterity  into  other 
hands  ;  his  sorrow  must  be  such  as  words  are 
inadequate  to  pourtray.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
withhold  our  tender  sympathy,  from  the  un- 
happy mother,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wounds 
she  has  received  by  the  loss  of  her  nearest 
relations,  and  still  by  more  trying  vicis- 
situdes, has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  her 
last  hope  in  the  sudden  removal  of  one,  in 
whose  bosom  she  might  naturally  hope  to  de- 
pose her  griefs,  and  find  a  peaceful  haven 
from  the  storms  of  life,  and  the  tossings  of 
the  ocean.  But  above  all-,  the  illustrious  Con- 
sort of  this  lamented. Princess,  is  entitled  to 
the  deepest  commiseration.  How  mysterious 
are  the  ways  of  Providence,  m  rendering  the 
virtues  of  this  distinguished  personage,  the 
source  of  his  greatest  trials.  By  these,  he 
merited  the  distinction  to  which  monarchs  as~ 
pired  in  vain,  and  by  these  he  exposed  himself 
to  a  reverse  of  fortune,  the  severity  of  which 
can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  this  dis- 
tinguished sufferer.  These  virtues,  however, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  reward, 
They  will  find  it  in  the  grateful  attachment  of 
the  British  Nation,  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  having  contributed  the  principal  share  to 
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of  women  ;  and  above  all,  we  humbly  hope, 
when  the  agitations  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a 
re-union  with  the  object  of  his  attachment, 
before  the  presence  of  Him,  who  will  "  wipe 
every  tear  from  the  eye.w 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command 
Isaiah  the  prophet  to  make  a  public  proclama- 
tion in  the  ears  of  the  people,  what  was  it, 
think  you,  he  was  ordered  to  announce  ? 
Was  it  some  profound  secret  of  nature, 
which  had  baffled  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, or  some  great  political  convulsion, 
which  was  to  change  the  destinies  of  empires  ? 
No,  these  are  not  the  sort  of  communications 
most  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  nature,  or 
the  exigencies  of  ours.  "  The  voice  said, 
Cry :  and  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  Cry  all 
flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is 
as  the  flower  of  the  field  :  the  grass  withereth3 
the  flower  fadeth  ;  because  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  bloweth  upon  it:  surely  the  people  is 
grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ; 
but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for 
ever."  *  Instead  of  presenting  to  our  eyes 
the  mutatations  of  power,  and  the  revolutions 
of  states  and  kingdoms  ;  he  exhibits  a  more 
awful  and  affecting  spectacle,  the  human  race 
itself  withering  under  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
perishing  under  his  rebuke  ;  while  he  plants 
his  eternal  word,  which  subsists  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  in  undecaying  vigour, 
to  console  our  wretchedness,  and  impregnate 
the  dying  mass  with  the  seed  of  immortality, 

*  Isaiaiv  xl.  6,  7,  6. 
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As  the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
bis  promises,  is  the  greatest  contrast  the  uni- 
verse presents,  so  the  practical  impression  of 
this  truth,  however  obvious,  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  ;  nor  is  there  a  degree  of  moral 
elevation  to  which  it  will  not  infallibly  con- 
duct us. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality 
by  the  gospel,  did  it  contain  no  other  truth, 
were  sufficient  to  cast  all  the  discoveries  of 
science  into  shade,  and  to  reduce  the  highest 
improvements  of  reason  to  the  comparative 
nothingness  which  the  flight  of  a  moment 
bears  to  eternity. 

By  this  discovery,  the  prospects  of  human 
nature  are  infinitely  widened,  the  creature  of 
yesterday  becomes  the  child  of  eternity,  and 
as  felicity  is  not  the  less  valuable  in  the  eye 
of  reason  because  it  is  remote,  nor  the  mise- 
ry which  is  certain,  less  to  be  deprecated, 
because  it  is  not  immediately  felt,  the  care  of 
our  future  interests  becomes  our  chief,  and, 
properly  speaking,  our  only  concern.  All 
besides  will  shortly  be  nothing,  and  therefore, 
whenever  it  comes  into  competition  with 
these,  it  is  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance. 

Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regret,  think  you, 
to  this  amiable  Princess,  so  suddenly  removed 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  "  that  her  sun  went 
down  while  it  was  yet  day  j"  or  that,  prema- 
turely snatched  from  prospects  the  most  brill- 
iant and  enchanting,  she  was  compelled  to 
close  her  eyes  so  soon  on  a  world,  of  whose 
grandeur  she  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  ? 
No  :  other  objects  occupy  her  mind,  other 
thoughts  engage  her  attention,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  to  engage  it  for  ever.  All  things  with 
her  are  changed  ;  and  viewed  from  that  pure 
and  ineffable  light,  for  which,  we  humbly 
liope,  religion  prepared  her,  the  lustre  of  a 
diadem  is  scarcely  visible,  majesty  emits  a  fee- 
ble  and  sickly  ray,  and  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  men  appear  but  so  many  troops  of 
pilgrims  in  different  garbs,'  toiling  through 
the  same  vale  of  tears,  and  distinguished  only 
by  different  degrees  of  wretchedness. 

In  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  joys,  she  is  so 
far  from  looking  back  with  lingering  regret 
on  what  she  has  quitted,  that  she  is  surpri- 
zed it  had  the  power  of  affecting  her  so 
much  ;  that  she  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  scenes  of  this  shadowy  state  of  being, 
while  so  near  to  an  "  eternal  weight  of  glo- 
ry ;"  and  as  far  as  memory  may  be  supposed 
to  contribute  to  her  happiness,  by  associating 
the  present  with  the  past,  it  is  not  the  rec- 
ollection of  her  illustrious  birth,  and  elevated 
prospects,  but  that  she  visited  the  abodes  of 
the  poor,  and  learned  to  weep  with  those  that 
weep;  that,  surrounded  with  the  fascinations 
of  pleasure,  she  was  not  inebriated  by  its 
charms ;  that  she  resisted  the  strongest  temp~ 
tations  to  pride,  preserved  her  ears  open  to 
truth,  was  impatient  of  the  voice  of  flattery ; 
in  a  word,  that  she  sought  and  cherished  the 
inspirations  of  piety,  and  "  walked  humbly 
with  her  God.5'*  This  is  fruit  which  survives, 

*  "  From  the  obscurity  of  the  Author's  situation,  he  must  be 
•supposed  incapable  of  authenticating  these  traits  in  her  charac- 
ter, from  his  personal  knowledge ;  but  from  the  respectable 
publications  in  which  they  are  related,  he  entertains  no  doubt 
of  their  truth." 
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when  the  'flower  withers — the  only  ornaments 
and  treasures  we  can  carry  into  eternity. 

While  we  look  at  this  event  with  the  eyes 
of  flesh,  and  survey  it  in  the  aspect  it  bears 
towards  our  national  prospects,  it  appears  a 
most  singular  and  affecting  catastrophe.  But 
Considered  in  itself,  or  more  properly  in  its 
relation  to  a  certain,  though  invisible  futuri- 
ty, its  consequences  are  but  commensurate  to 
those  which  result  from  the  removal  of  the 
meanest  individual.  He  whose  death  is  as 
little  regarded  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  from  the 
forest,  and  he  whose  departure  involves  a 
nation  in  despair,  are  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject (by  far  the  most  important  one)  upon  a 
level.  Before  the  presence  of  the  great  I  am5 
into  which  they  both  immediately  enter, 
these  distinctions  vanish,  and  the  true  state- 
ment of  the  fact  on  either  supposition  is,  that 
an  immortal  spirit  has  finished  its  earthly 
career  ;  has  passed  the  barriers  of  the  invisi- 
ble world,  to  appear  before  its  Maker,  in  or- 
der to  receive  that  sentence,  which  will  fix 
its  irrevocable  doom,  "  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body."  On  either  suppo- 
sition an  event  has  taken  place,  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  not  room  to  expand 
themselves  Within  a  narrower  sphere,  than 
an  endless  duration.  An  event  has  occurred, 
the  issues  of  which  must  even  baffle  and 
elude  all  finite  comprehension,  by  concealing 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that 
eternity,  which  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Deity, 
where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  the  destiny 
<af  each  among  the  innumerable  millions  of 
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the  Human  race  to  develop  itself,  and  without 
interference  or  confusion,  to  sustain  and  carry? 
forward  its  separate  infinity  of  interest. 

That  there  is  nothing  hyperbolic  or  ex- 
travagant in  these  conceptions,  but  that  they 
are  the  "  true  sayings  of  God,"  you  may 
learn  from  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  For  what  are  they  in  fact,  but  a 
different  mode  of  announcing  the  doctrine 
taught  us  in  the  following  words,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  world3 
and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  he  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  V9 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  life  to  come,  is  ascertained  by  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  with  a  degree  of  evidence  so  su- 
perior to  that  which  attaches  to  any  other  fu- 
turity, that  he  who  refuses  to  believe  it,  on 
his  testimony*,  would  not  be  persuaded  al- 
though one  rose  from  the  dead,  the  propen- 
sity to  disregard  ity  however  general,  is  the 
most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  nature 
Man  is  naturally  a  prospective  creature,  eji- 
dowed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  but  also  of  antici- 
pating the  future,  and  with  dwelling  with 
anxious  rumination  on  scenes  which  are  yet 
remote.  He  is  capable  of  carrying  his  views,, 
of  attaching  his  anxieties,  to  a  period  much 
more  distant  than  that  which  measures  the 
limits  of  his  present  existence  ;  capable,  we 
distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
a  distant  age,  and  of  enjoying  by  anticipation 
the  fame  o£  which,  he  is  aware,  he  shall  never 
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hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his 
feelings  with  futurity,  that  shadows  become 
realities  when  contemplated  as  subsisting 
there ;  and  the  phantom  of  posthumous  celeb- 
rity, the  faint  image  of  his  being,  impressed 
on  future  generations,  is  often  preferred  to 
she  whole  of  his  present  existence,  with  ill  its 
warm  and  vivid  realities.  The  complexion 
of  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow  ; 
the  present  borrows  its  brightness  and  its 
gloom  from  the  future,  which,  presenting  it- 
self to  his  contemplation  as  in  a  mirror,  in- 
cessantly agitates  him  with  apparitions  of  ter- 
ror or  delight.  In  the  calculations  of  inter- 
est,  the  mind  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  r 
it  is  perpetuity  which  stamps  its  value  on 
whatever  we  possess,  so  that  the  lowest  epi- 
cure  would  prefer  a  small  accession  to  his 
property,  to  the  most  exquisite  repast ;  and 
none  are  found  so  careless  of  futurity  as  not 
to  prefer  the  inheritance  he  may  bequeath,  to 
one  of  equal  value,  the  title  to  which  ex- 
pires with  his  life. 

How  is  it  then  that  wre  find  it  so  difficult  to 
prevail  upon  men  to  fix  their  attention  firmly 
on  another  world,  that  real  future  existence 
which  reason  assures  us  is  probable,  which 
revelation  teaches  us  is  certain,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  us  by  so  narrow  a  boundary,  and 
into  which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures 
are  passing  every  moment  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  professed  followers  of  Him  especially, 
who  descended  from  Heaven,  who  came 
forth  from  the  Father  to  conduct  us  thither. 
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are  so  indisposed  to  turn  their  thoughts  and 
contemplations  to  that  unchanging  state  of 
being,  into  which  they  are  so  shortly  to  en- 
ter ?  It  is  not,  we  perceive,  that  to  move 
forward  is  not  congenial  with  our  mental 
constitution  :  it  is  not  because  we  are  so  en- 
chanted with  the  present  scene,  as  to  be  in* 
capable  of  diverting  our  attention  from  it ; 
for  we  are  continually  disquieted  by  a  rest- 
less desire  of  something  future :  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  warned,  or  reminded  of 
another  state  of  existence  ;  for  every  funeral 
bell,  every  opening  grave,  every  symptom  of 
decay  within,  and  of  change  without  us,  is  a 
separate  warning ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pre- 
sent most  affecting  dispensation  which  has 
filled  this  nation  with  such  consternation  and 
distress. 

Were  any  other  event  of  far  inferior  mo- 
ment, ascertained  by  evidence,  which  made 
but  a  distant  approach  to  that  which  attests 
the  certainty  of  a  life  to  come  ;  had  we  equal 
assurance  that  after  a  very  limited,  though 
uncertain  period,  we  should  be  called  to  mi- 
grate into  a  distant  land,  whence  we  were 
never  to  return,  the  intelligence  would  fill 
every  breast  with  solicitude  ;  it  would  be- 
come the  theme  of  every  tongue  ;  and  we 
should  avail  ourselves  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness of  all  the  means  of  information  respect- 
ing the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in  that 
unknown  country.  Much  of  our  attention 
would  be  occupied  in  preparing  for  our  de* 
parture  ;  we  should  cease  to  consider  the 
place  we  now  inhabit  as  our  home,  and  noth- 
ing would  be  considered  as  of  moment,  but 
C  2 
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as  it  bore  upon  our  future  destination.  How 
strange  is  it  then,  that  with  the  certainty  we 
all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into  another 
world,  we  avert  our  eyes  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  prospect ;  that  we  seldom  permit  it 
to  penetrate  us ;  and  that  the  moment  the 
recollection  recurs,  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it, 
as  an  unwelcome  intrusion  ?  Is  it  not  surpri- 
zing  that  the  volume  we  profess  to  recognize 
as  the  record  of  immortality,  and  the  sole  de- 
pository of  whatever  information  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  respecting  the  portion  which 
awaits  us,  should  be  consigned  to  neglect,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  consulted  with  the  serious  in- 
tention of  ascertaining  our  future  condition  ?' 
That  a  creature  formed  for  an  endless  du- 
ration should  be  disposed  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  that  object,  and  to  contract  his 
views  and  prospects  within  a  circle  which, 
compared  to  eternity,  is  but  a  mathematical 
part,  is  truly  astonishing  ;  and  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  it,  from  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  it  must  originate  m 
some  great  moral  cause.  It  shews  that  some- 
strange  catastrophe  has  befallen  the  species  ;, 
that  some  deep  and  radical  malady  is  inherent 
in  the  moral  system.  Though  philosophers 
of  a  certain  description  may  attempt  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  it  on  some  ingenious  hy* 
pothesis  ;  yet  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, the  alarming  inquiry  will  still  return — * 
How  is  it  that  the  disposition  of  mankind  is 
so  much  at  variance  with  their  prospects  \ 
that  no  train  of  reflections  is  more  unwel- 
come than  that  which  is  connected  with  their 
eternal  home  ?    If  the  change  is  considered 
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as  a  happy  one  ;    if  the  final  abode  to  which 
we  are  hastening,  is  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present,  why  shrink  back 
from  it  with  aversion  ?    If  it  is  contemplated 
as  a  state  of  suffering,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  k  is,  that  has  invested  it  with  so  dark 
and  sombre  a  character  ?    What  is  it  which 
has  enveloped  that  species  of  futurities  in  a 
gloom  which  pervades  no  other  ?    If  the  in- 
disposition to  realize  a  life  to  come,  arises  in 
any  measure  from  a  vague  presentiment  that 
it  will  bring  us,  so  to  speak,  into  a  closer 
contact  with  the  Deity,  by  presenting  clearer 
manifestations  of  his   character  and  perfec- 
tions, (and  who  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  prin- 
cipal cause?)  the  proof  it  affords  of  a  great  de- 
terioration  in  our  moral  condition  is  com- 
plete.    For  who  will  suppose  it  possible,   a 
disposition  to  hide  himself  from  his  Creator 
should  be  an  original  part  of  the  constitution 
of  a  reasonable  creature  ?  or  what  more  por- 
tentous and  unnatural  than  for  him  that  is 
formed,  to  shun  the  presence  of  his  Maker^ 
and  to  place  his  felicity  in  the  forgetfulness 
of  Him  "  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being  ?"     If  he  is  pained  and  disquiet- 
ed whenever  he  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Him* 
whose  power  sustains,  and  whose  bounty  re- 
plenishes the  universe  with  whatever  is  good 
and  fair ;  if  the  source  of  being  and  of  hap- 
piness is  the  object  of  terror,  instead  of  con- 
fidence and  love,  it  is-  not  easy  to.  conceive 
what  can  afford  a  stronger  conviction,  of  guilty 
or  a  more  certain  presage  of  danger. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are   conduct- 
ed, is  confirmed  by  inspiration,  which  assures 
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us  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually  be- 
fallen the  species,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  we  have 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  the  loss  of  the  divine  image.  In  this  sit- 
uation it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  the 
economy  adapted  to  our  relief,  must  include 
two  things,  the  means  of  expiating  guilt,  and 
the  means  of  moral  renovation :  in  other 
words,  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  sanctifying. 
Spirit.  Both  these  objects  are  accomplished 
in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  who  by  present- 
ing himself  as  a  sin-offering,  has  made  am- 
ple satisfaction  to  offended  justice,  and  pur- 
chased by  his  merits  the  renovating  Spirit,, 
which  is  freely  offered  to  as  many  as  sincere- 
ly seek  it.  By  the  former,  the  obstructions 
to  our  happiness  arising  from  the  divine  na- 
ture are  removed  ;  by  the  latter,  the  disqual- 
ification springing  from  our  own.  By  pro- 
viding a  sacrifice  of  infinite  value  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Only  Begotten,  he  has  consulted 
his  majesty  as  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  has  reconciled  the  seemingly  in- 
compatible claims  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 
By  bestowing  the  Spirit  as  the  fruit  of  his 
mediation  and  intercession,  whose  "soul 
was  made  an  offering  for  sin,"  pollution  is 
purged,  and  that  image  of  God  restored  to 
sinful  creatures,  which  capacitates  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  pure  and  perfect  felicity. 
Thus  every  requisite  which  we  can  conceive 
necessary  in  a  restorative  dispensation,  is- 
found  in  the  gospel,  exhibited  with  a  perspi- 
cuity level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  combin- 
ed with  such  a  depth  in  the  contrivance,  and 
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such  an  exquisite  adaptation  to  our  state  and 
condition,  as  surpasses  finite  comprehension. 
This  is  the  substance  of  those  glad  tidings 
which  constitute  the  gospel ;  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  which,  must  all  the  difference  be 
ascribed,  which  will  shortly  be  found  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  saved  and  the  Tost. 

Be  assured,  my  Christian  brethren,  it  is  by 
a  profound  submission  of  the  soul  to  this 
doctrine,  offensive  as  it  may  be  to  the  pride 
of  human  virtue,  repugnant,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  falsely 
so  called,  that  we  must  "  acquaint  ourselves 
with  God,  and  be  at  peace/'  When  we 
mention  peace,  however,  we  mean  not  the 
stupid  security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  to  re- 
flect :  we  mean  a  tranquillity  which  rests  up- 
on  an  unshaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations 
however  remote,  no  power  of  reflection  how- 
ever piercing  or  profound,  no  evolutions 
which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal, 
is  capable  of  impairing ;  a  peace  which  is 
founded  on  the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  which,  springing  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  ineffable  alliance  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  makes  us  to  share  in  his 
fulness,  to  become  a  partner  with  him  in  his 
eternity  ;  a  repose  pure  and  serene  as  the  un- 
ruffled wave,  which  reflects  the  heavens  from 
its  bosom,  while  it  is  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  natural  to 
such  as  are  conscious-  that  ere  long,  having 
overcome,  they  shall  possess  all  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  trancendently  great, 
no  unparalleled  efforts,  no  incredible  exer- 
tions are  requisite  to  obtain  it :    it  is  placed 
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withiii  the  grasp  of  every  hand.  IF  the 
great  sacrifice  had  not  been  presented,  if  the 
succours  of  Heaven  had  not  been  offered,  if 
the  glad  tidings  had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light,  our 
condition  would  indeed  have  been  deplorable  y 
and  little  encouragement  should  we  have  had 
to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  seeking  sal- 
vation. But  now  "  all  things  are  ready,"  and 
the  chief,  or  rather  the  only  pre-requisite,  is 
a  child-like  docility,  a  disposition  to  derive 
wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  light,  strength 
from  the  strong,  together  with  a  fixed  and 
immoveable  conviction,  that  the  care  of  our 
eternal  interests  is  the  "grand  concern." 

Some  events  by  the  established  course  of 
nature  are  rendered  so  certain,  that  however 
important  in  their  consequences,  they  are 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  deliberation. 
Their  certainty  assumed  as  a  basis  in  all  our 
calculations  and  reasonings,  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  adjusting  the  plan  of  future 
operation  ;  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  other  ob- 
jects our  schemes  are  formed,  and  our  anx- 
iety exerted.  Other  events  are  precluded 
from  deliberation,  by  an  opposite  reason,  the 
perfect  conviction  that  they  will  never  arise. 
Beth  these  are  regarded  by  wise  men  as  fix- 
ed, immoveable  points,  which  supply  motives 
for  submission,  but  no  incentives  to  exertion., 

There  is  another  class  of  futurities,  whose 
existence  is  not  ascertained  by  immutable, 
independent  causes  ;  they  are  placed  in  some 
measure  within  our  reach,  are  subjected  in  a 
degree  to  our  control;  and  are  neither  so 
certain  as  to  produce  security,  nor  so  impos- 
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sible  or  kmprbbable  as  to  occasion  despair,. 
These  form  the  motives  to  human  activity, 
and  the  objects  of  rationaljpursuit ;  in  the 
proper  selection  of  which,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  means  best  adapted  to  their  attain- 
ment, consists  the  whole  wisdom  of  man. 
The  hopes  and  fears  associated  with  the  con- 
templation of  events  of  this  nature,  are  the 
springs  which  set  mankind  in  motion ;  and 
while  the  frivolous  and  the  dissipated,  fix 
their  attention  on  such  as  are  productive  of 
transient  and  momentary  impressions,  the 
wise  in  their  generation  select  those  which 
are  the  basis  of  permanent  interests,  such  as 
wealth,  power,  and  reputation  ;  which,  who- 
ever acquires  by  a  course  of  strenuous  exer- 
tion, is  applauded,  and  extolled  as  a  pattern 
for  universal  imitation.  Yet  what  extreme 
shortsightedness  characterizes  the  most  pros- 
perous votary  of  the  world,  compared  to  the 
humblest  candidate  for  immortality  !  "  This 
their  way  is  their  folly,  though  their  posteri- 
ty approve  their  sayings."  Of  the  great  pri- 
zes in  human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of 
the  most  enterprizing  to  obtain  many  :  they 
are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  path,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  of  them 
without  proportionably  receding  from  anoth- 
er ;  whence  it  arises  that  the  wisest  plans  are 
founded  on  a  compromise  between  good  and 
evil,  where  much  that  is  the  object  of  desire 
is  finally  relinquished  and  abandoned,  in  or- 
der to  secure  superior  advantages.  The 
candidate  for  immortality  is  reduced  to  no 
such  alternative  :  the  possession  of  his  object 
comprehends  all ;  it  combines  in  itself,  with- 
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t)ut  imperfection,  and  without  alloy,  all  the 
scattered  portions  of  good,  for  which  the  vo- 
taries of  the  world  are  accustomed  to  con- 
tend.    Such   also   is   our   constitution,  and 
so  little  is  this  sublunary  state  adapted  to  be 
our  rest,  that  we  are  usually  more  alive  to 
the  good  we  want,  than  to  that  which  we 
possess ;    that   rendered   delicate    by  indul- 
gence,   rather  than  satiated  by  enjoyment, 
the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of  our  de- 
sires, inflicts  a  wound  which  their  gratifica- 
tion in  every  other  particular,  is  incapable  of 
healing.     Thus  the  wretched  Haman,  in  the 
highest    plenitude  of  affluence   and  power, 
exclaimed,    "  All   this  availeth  me  nothings 
while  Mordecai  sits  in  the  gate."     Such  is  the 
capricious  fastidiousness  of  the  human  heart, 
chiefly  in  those  who  are  most  pampered  with 
the$ifts  of  fortune,  that  the  person  whom 
nothing  has  the  power  of  gratifying  long,  the 
merest  trifle  is  sufficient  to  displease,  and  that 
he  is  often  extremely  chagrined  and  disquieted 
by  the  absence  of  that,  whose  presence  would 
scarcely  be  felt.     The  fruition  of  religious  ob- 
jects, calms  and  purifies,  as  much  as  it  delights; 
it  strengthens,  instead  of  enervating  the  mind, 
which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and  by  set- 
tling it  on  its  proper  basis,  diffuses  an  un- 
speakable repose  through  all  its  powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and 
ends  is  not  so  indissolubly  fixed  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  disappointment,  and 
"  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  nor 
the  race  to  the  swift,  nor  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,"  the  votary  of  the  world  is 
never  secure  of  his  object,  which  frequently 
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mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  He  of- 
ten possesses  not  even  the  privilege  of  failing  with 
impunity,  and  has  no  medium  left  between 
complete  success  and  infallible  destruction.  In 
the  struggles  of  ambition,  in  violent  competitions 
for  power  or  for  glory,  how  slender  the  parti- 
tion betwixt  the  widest  extremes  of  fortune, 
and  how  few  the  steps,  and  apparently  slight  the 
circumstances,  which  sever  the  throne  from  the 
prison,  the  palace  from  the  tomb.  "  So  Tibni 
died,"  says  the  sacred  historian  with  inimitable 
simplicity,  "  and  Omri  reigned."  He  who 
makes  the  care  of  his  eternal  interests  his  chief 
pursuit,  is  exposed  to  no  such  perils  and  vicissi- 
tudes. His  hopes  will  be  infalliby  crowned 
with  success.  The  soil  on  which  he  bestows 
his  labour  will  infinitely  more  than  recompense 
his  care  ;  and  however  disproportioned  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  his  efforts  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  object,  however  insufficient  to  se- 
cure it  by  their  intrinsic  vigour,  the  faithfulness 
of  God  is  pledged  to  bring  them  to  a  prosperous 
issue.  "Ask,"  said  our  Lord,  "and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive, seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.  For  whosoever  asketh  re- 
ceiveth,  and  whosoever  seeketh  findeth,  and 
whosoever  knocketh,  to  him  it  shall  be  opened." 
The  pursuit  of  salvation  is  the  only  enterprise, 
in  which  no  one  fails  from  weakness,  none 
from  an  invincible  ignorance  of  futurity,  none 
from  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against 
which  there  exists  no  effectual  security,  none 
from  those  occasional  eclipses  of  knowledge 
and  fits  of  inadvertence,  to  which  the  most 
acute  and  wakeful  intellect  is  expose^.  How 
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suitable  is  it  to  the  character  of  the  Being  who 
reveals  himself  by  the  name  of  Love*  to  render 
the  object  which  is  alone  worthy  of  being  as- 
pired to  with  ardour,  the  only  one  to  which  all 
may,  without  presumption,  aspire ;  and  while 
he  conceals  thrones  and  sceptres  in  the  shadow 
of  his  hand,  and  bestows  them  where  he  pleases, 
with  a  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  sovereign- 
ty, on  opening  the  springs  of  eternal  felicity, 
to  proclaim  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth, 
41  Let  him  that  is  athirst,  come;  and  whosoever 
will,  let  him  partake  of  the  water  of  life  freely. " 
But  the  impotence  of  the  world   never  ap- 
pears more  conspicuous  than  when  it  has  ex- 
hausted its  powers  in  the  gratification  of   its 
votaries,  by  placing  them  in  a  situation,  which 
leaves  them  nothing  further  to  hope.     It  frus- 
trates the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers, 
as  much  by  what  it  bestows,  as  by  what   it 
withholds,  and  reserves  its  severest  disappoint- 
ment for  the  season  of  possession.     The  agita- 
tion, the  uncertainty,  the  varied  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear  which  accompany  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  objects,  create  a  vivid    interest,    and 
maintain  a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation  ; 
but  when  the  pursuit  is  over,  unless  some  other 
is  substituted  in   its  place,  satiety  succeeds    to 
enjoyment,  and  pleasures  cease  to  please.     Tir- 
ed of  treading  the  same  circle,  of  beholding  the 
same  spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amuse- 
ments, and  repeating  the    same    follies,  with 
nothing  to  awaken  sensibility,  or  to  stimulate 
to  action,  the  minion  of  fortune  is  exposed  to 
an   insuperable  languor  ;  he  sinks  under  an  in- 
supportable weight  of  ease,  and  falls  a  victim 
to  incurable  dejection  and  despondency.     Relig- 
ion, by  presenting  objects  ever  interesting  and 
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ever  new,  by  bestowing  much,  by  promising 
more,  and  dilating  the  heart  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  certain  indefinite  good,  clearly  ascer- 
tained, though  indistinctly  seen ;  the  pledge 
and  earnest  of  which  is  far  more  delightful 
than  all  that  irreligious  men  possess,  is  the  only 
effectual  antidote  to  this  evil.  "  He  that  drink- 
eth  of  this  water  shall  never  thirst."  The  van- 
ity which  adheres  to  the  world  in  every  form, 
when  its  pleasures  and  acceptations  are  re- 
garded as  ultimate  objects,  is  at  once  corrected 
when  they  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  a 
boundless  futurity  ;  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dignity  and  im- 
portance when  considered  as  the  seed  of  a  fu- 
ture harvest,  as  the  path  which,  however 
obscure,  leads  to  honour  and  immortality,  as  the 
province  of  labour  allotted  us,  in  order  to  "work 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 
Nothing  is  little  which  is  related  to  such  a  sys- 
tem :  nothing  vain  or  frivolous  which  has  the  re- 
motest influence  on  such  prospects.  Considered 
as  a  state  of  probation,  our  present  condition 
loses  all  its  inherent  meanness  ;  it  derives  a 
moral  grandeur  even  from  the  shortness  of  its 
duration,  when  viewed  as  a  contest  for  an  im- 
mortal crown,  in  which  the  candidates  are  ex- 
hibited on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beings  of 
the  highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  issue,  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interest  at  stake,  survey  the  com- 
batants from  on  high,  with  benevolent  and 
trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  we  are  made  for  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  blessedness ;  it  is  our  high  calling  and 
destination  ;  and  not  to  pursue  it  with  dili- 
gence, is  to  be  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude 
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lo  the  Author  of  our  being,  as  well  as  the  great- 
est cruelty  to  ourselves.     To  fail  of  such  an  ob- 
ject, to  defeat  the  end  of  our  existence,  and  in 
consequence  of  neglecting  the  great  salvation, 
to  sink  at  last  under  the  frown  of  the  Almighty, 
is  a  calamity  which  words  were  not  invented  to 
express,    nor    finite  minds  formed    to    grasp. 
Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remind 
you,  invests  every  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  of 
suffering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  impor- 
tance entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  proper- 
ty in  the  creation  which  gives  that  weight  and 
moment  to  whatever  it  attaches,  compared  to 
which    all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  all  in- 
terests which  know  a  period,  fade  into  the  most 
contemptible    insignificance.     In    appreciating 
every  other  object,  it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  pro- 
per estimate  ;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event 
which   has   so  recently  occurred,    the   feeling 
which  many  of  us  possess,  is  probably  adequate 
to  the  occasion.     The  nation  has  certainly  not 
been  wanting  in  the  proper  expression  of  its 
poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this 
most  lamented  Princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy 
with  the  royal  family,  deprived  by  this  visita- 
tion  of  its   brightest    ornament.     Sorrow    is 
painted  in  every  countenance,  the  pursuits  of 
business  and  of  pleasure  have  been  suspended, 
and  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of 
distress.     But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  law- 
ful to  indulge  such  a  thought,  what  would  be 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost  soul  ?    Where 
shall  we  find  the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at  such  a 
spectacle ;  or  could  we  realize  the  calamity  in 
all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration 
and  concern  would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion ?    Would  it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil 
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his  light,  and  the  moon  her  brightness ;  to  cov- 
er the  ocean  with  mourning,  and  the  heavens 
with  sackcloth ;  or  were  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it 
be  possible  for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep, 
or  a  cry  too  piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  such  a  catastrophe  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this 
heart-withering  prospect,  remembering  only 
"  what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be,** 
who  are  walking  on  the  brink  of  such  an  eter- 
nity, and  possess  no  assurance  but  that  the  next 
moment  will  convey  us  to  the  regions  of  hap- 
piness or  of  despair.  Impressed  habitually  with 
this  solemn  recollection,  we  shall  "  rejoice  as 
those  who  rejoice  not,  we  shall  weep  as  those 
who  weep  not,  we  shall  use  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it,  remembering  that  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand.'* 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  remark- 
able an  example  of  the  frailty  and  uncertain- 
ty of  life,  as  the  recent  providence  has  dis- 
played, has  failed  of  impressing  serious  re- 
flection on  the  minds  of  multitudes  :  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  that  degree  of  insensibility 
which  could  totally  resist  such  a  warning.  But 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances,  it  has  produced  no  salutary  fruit* 
and  will  leave  them  after  a  very  short  period, 
as  careless  and  unconcerned  about  a  prepara- 
tion for  an  hereafter  as  before  ;  like  the  un- 
thinking feathered  tribe,  who  when  one  of 
their  number  falls  by  the  hand  of  the  fowler, 
are  scared  for  a  moment,  and  fly  from  the  fatal 
spot  with  screams  of  horror,  but  quickly  recov- 
ering their  confidence,  alight  again  on  the  same 
place,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  daa~ 
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ger.  Thus  many,  whose  gaiety  has  been  eclip- 
sed, and  whose  thoughtless  career  of  irreligion 
and  dissipation  has  experienced  a  momentary 
check,  will  doubtless  soon  return,  with  eager 
impetuosity,  to  the  same  course,  as  the  horse 
rusheth  into  the  battle.  The  same  amusements 
will  enchant,  the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the 
same  temptations  ensnare  them  ;  with  this  very 
important  difference,  that  the  effort  necessary 
to  surmount  the  present  impression,  will  su- 
perinduce a  fresh  degree  of  obdu ration,  by 
which  they  will  become  more  completely  ac« 
coutred  in  the  panoply  of  darkness.  The  next 
visitation,  though  it  may  be  in  some  respects 
more  affecting,  because  more  near,  will  proba- 
bly impress  them  less  5  and  as  death  has  pene- 
trated the  palace  in  vain,  though  it  should  even 
come  up  into  their  chamber  and  take  away  the 
delight  of  their  eyes  at  a  stroke,  they  will  be 
less  religiously  moved. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this  f 
Why  are  so  many  impressed,  and  so  few  profit- 
ed ?  It  is  unquestionably  because  they  are  not 
obedient  to  the  first  suggestion  of  conscience. 
What  that  suggestion  is,  it  may  not  be  easy 
precisely  to  determine  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
to  make  haste  to  efface  the  impression  by  friv- 
olous amusement,  by  gay  society,  by  entertain- 
ing reading,  or  even  by  secular  employment : 
It  is  probably  to  meditate  and  pray.  Let  the 
ilrst  whisper,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  the  internal 
monitor,  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the  still 
small  voice  which  Elijah  heard,  when  he  wrap- 
ped his  face  in  a  mantle,  recognizing  it  to  be 
the  voice  of  God.  Be  assured  it  will  not  mis- 
ead  you  ;  it  will  conduct  you  one  step  at  least 
towards  happiness  and  truth,  and  by  a  prompt 
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and  punctual  compliance  with  it,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  ampler  communications  and 
superior  light.  If  after  a  serious  retrospect  of 
your  past  lives,  of  the  objects  you  have  pursu- 
ed, and  the  principles  which  have  determined 
your  conduct,  they  appear  to  be  such  as  will  ill 
sustain  the  scrutiny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare  to  be 
faithful  to  yourselves,  and  shun  with  horror 
that  cruel  treachery  to  your  best  interests, 
which  would  impel  you  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of 
eternity,  to  the  quiet  of  a  moment.  Let  the 
light  of  truth,  which  is  the  light  of  Heaven, 
however  painful  for  the  present,  be  admitted 
in  its  full  force :  and  whatever  secrets  it  may 
discover  "  in  the  chambers  of  imagery,"  while 
it  unveils  "  still  greater  and  greater  abomina- 
tions,' '  shrink  not  from  the  view,  but  entreat 
rather  the  assistance  of  Him,  whose  prerogative 
it  is  to  search  the  heart  and  to  try  the  reins,  to 
render  the  investigation  more  profound  and 
impartial.  The  sight  of  a  penitent  on  his  knees, 
is  a  spectacle  which  moves  Heaven ;  and  the 
compassionate  Redeemer,  who,  when  he  beheld 
Saul  in  that  situation,  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  he 
pray  em,"  will  not  be  slow  or  reluctant  to 
strengthen  you  by  his  might,  and  console  you 
by  his  Spirit.  When  a  "  new  and  living  way" 
is  opened  "  into  the  holiest  of  all,"  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  not 
to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer  re- 
maining at  a  guilty  distance,  encompassed  with 
famine,  to  the  rich  and  everlasting  provisions 
of  his  house,  will  be  a  source  of  insupportable 
anguish  when  we  shall  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
ourselves  shut  out.  You  are  probably  not 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  these 
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sacred  visitations  ;  have  not  considered  that 
they  form  a  crisis,  which  if  often  neglected  will 
never  return.  It  is  impossible  too  often  to  in- 
culcate the  momentous  truth,  that  the  char- 
acter is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions,  but 
by  voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall  be  judg- 
ed hereafter,  not  by  what  we  have  felt,  but 
by  what  we  have  done* 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have 
confined  my  attention  in  this  discourse  to  such 
reflections  as  we  would  wish  every  individual 
to  indulge,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  great 
national  calamity,  without  adverting  to  its  as- 
pects, on  the  political  prospects  and  interests  of 
the  country.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
that  view  of  it,  is  equally  unsuited  to  my  prov- 
ince, and  to  my  talents.  I  leave  it  to  politi- 
cians to  investigate  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  ^ 
esteeming  myself  sufficiently  happy,  if  I  may 
be  the  humble  instrument  of  fixing  your  atten- 
tion on  subjects  best  fitted  to  prepare  you 
for  "a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved  ;'* 
being  convinced,  as  you  may  infer  from  my 
constant  practice,  that  this  is  neither  the  place 
nor  the  season  for  political  disscussion,  and  that 
the  teachers  of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler 
occupation,  than  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public  dissension. 
In  perfect  consistence  with  this  observation, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  it  appears  to  me 
highly  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  scan  the  se- 
cret purpose  of  the  Deity,  in  this  dispensation, 
by  assigning  it  to  specific  moral  causes.  "  His 
ways  are  in  the  great  deep  ;  his  paths  past  find- 
ing out."  That  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
signal  rebuke  and   chastisement,  designed  to 
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bring  our  sins    to  remembrance,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  but  to  attempt  to  specify  the  particular 
crimes   and    delinquencies  which  have  drawn 
down  this  visitation,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
modesty  which  ought  to  accompany  all  inquir- 
ies into  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  espec- 
ially repugnant  to  the  spirit,  which  this  most  sol- 
emn and  affecting  event  should  inspire.     At  a 
time  when  every  creature  ought  to  tremble  un- 
der the  judgments  of  God,  it  ill  becomes  us  to 
indulge  in  reciprocal  recrimination  my  and  when 
"  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
is  faint,"  it  is  not  for  the  members  to  usurp 
the  seat  of  judgment,  by  hurling  mutual  accu- 
sations and  reproaches  against  each  other.     Are 
there  not  sufficient  provocations  to  be  found  in 
ail  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  to  justify  and  account  for  these  and 
still  greater  severities  ;    or  is  it  necessary  to 
look  farther  for  a  vindication  of  the  equity  of 
the  divine  proceeding,  than  in  the  open  impiety 
and  profaneness,  the  perjury  and  injustice,  the 
profanation  of  the  sabbath,,  and  contempt  of  sa- 
cred things,  the  profligacy  of  the  lower,  and  the 
irreligion  and  impurity  of  the  higher  orders, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  splen- 
did exceptions,  still  form  the  national  character  ? 
That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and  correct- 
ed, none  will  deny  j    but  that  we   have  turned  to  him 
that   smiteth  us,  it   would   be  presumption  to   assert* 
Yet  if  any  people   were  ever  more  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  interposition  of  Providence  than  another,  it  is 
certain  we  are  that  people  \    having  been  conducted 
through  the  most   intricate  and  mysterious   paths,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  totally  to  confound  "  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,   and  the   understanding  of  the  prudent/' 
both  in  our  adverse  and  prosperous  fortunes.     Preserv- 
ed amidst  the  wreck  of  nations,    nd  the  hurricane  of 
revolution,  which  swept  for  twenty  years  over  the  face 
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of  Europe,  with  ruin  and  desolation  in  its  train,  we 
have  not  only  been  permitted  to  maintain  our  soil  unvi- 
olated,  and  our  independence  unimpaired ;  but  have 
come  forth  from  a  contest  of  unparalleled  difficulty 
and  extent,  with  a  more  splendid  reputation,  and  in 
a  more  commanding  attitude,  than  we  possessed  at  any 
former  period.  Our  successes,  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  we  have  acquired  most  glory  as  a 
military,  or  a  maritime  power ;  while  our  achievements, 
on  each  element,  have  been  such,  as  to  distance  all  com- 
petition. A  profound  peace  has  at  length  succeeded  to 
a  scene  of  hostilities,  which  for  the  fourth  part  of  a 
century  covered  the  earth  with  armies,  shook  every 
kingdom  to  its  basis,  and  ravaged  and  depopulated  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  But  what  has  been  the  is- 
sue ?  We  have  retired  from  the  combat,  successful  in- 
deed beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  but  bleed- 
ing, breathless,  exhausted  *,  with  symptoms  of  internal 
weakness  and  decay,  from  which  if  we  ever  entirely  re* 
cover,  it  must  be  when  the  present  generation  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  earth.  When  was  it  ever  known  be- 
fore, that  peace  was  more  destructive  than  war,  that  a 
people  were  more  impoverished  by  their  victories  than 
their  defeats,  and  that  the  epoch  of  their  glory  was  the 
epoch  of  their  misery  ?  Peace,  imtead  of  being  the 
nurse  of  industry,  and  the  harbinger  of  plenty,  as  the 
experience  of  ages  had  taught  us  to  expect,  has  brought 
poverty,  discontent,  and  distress  in  her  train  ;  inflicting 
ail  the  privations  of  a  state  of  hostility,  without  its 
hopes  ;  and  all  the  miseries  of  war,  wi  hout  its  splen- 
dour !  What  but  an  Omnipotent  Hand  could  have  infu- 
sed such  venom  into  the  greatest  of  blessings,  as  utterly 
to  transform  its  nature,  and  cause  it  to  produce  some  of 
the  worst  effects  of  a  curse  ? 

While  we  were  engaged  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
has  at  length  been  so  successfully  terminated,  it  pleased 
the  great  Ruler  of  nations  to  visit  our  aged,  beloved, 
and  revered  Monarch,  with  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
calamities  incident  to  human  nature  ;  the  pressure  of. 
which  still  continues,  we  fear,  with  unabated  severity. 
Wide  we  are  deeply  moved  at  the  awful  spectacle  of 
majesty   labouring    under  a  permanent,  and   hopeless 
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eclipse,  we  are  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he 
walked  in  the  light,  while  he  possessed  the  light  5  that 
as  long  as  the  exercise  of  reason  was  continued,  he 
communed  with  eternal  truth  ;  and  that  from  the  shades 
which  now  envelop  him,  he  will  at  no  very  distant  peri- 
od, emerge  into  the  brightness  of  celestial  vision. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  series  of 
events  more  likely  to  awe  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  the  Deity,  than  those  we  have 
witnessed,  he  has  thought  fit  to  address  us  once  more, 
if  not  in  louder,  yet  in  more  solemn  and  affecting  ac- 
cents.    An  unexampled  depopulation  of  the  species  by 
the  sword,  had  indeed  already  rendered  death  the  most 
familiar  of  all  spectacles,  and  ieft  few  families  unberea- 
ved  •,  but  neither  the  narrative  of  battles;  ncr  the  sight 
of  carnage,  are  best  suited  to  inculcate   the  lessons   of 
mortality  *,    nor  are  the  moral  features  of  that  last  ene- 
my ever  less  distinctly  discerned,  than  in  the  moments 
when  he  is  most  busy  ;  nor  on  those  fields  of  slaughter, 
where  he  appears  the  principal  agent.     The    "  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,"    the  tumultuous  emotions  of 
the  combatants,  and  the  eager  solicitude  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  attentive  to  the  important  political  conse- 
quences attached  to  victory  and  defeat,  absorb  every 
other  impression,  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  serious 
and  pemive  reflection. 

How  different  the  example  of  mortality  presented  on 
the  present  occasion  !    Without  the  slightest  warning, 
without  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate  prep- 
aration, in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at  mid- 
night, a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing 
men  and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but 
the    cry,    "Behold,  the    Bridegroom    cometh."     The 
mother,  in  the  blcom  of  youth,  spared  just  long  enough 
to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  death,  almost  imme- 
diately., as  if  summoned  by  his  spirit,  follows  him  into 
etern.:ty,     «  It  is  a  night    much  to    be  remembered." 
Who  foretold  this  event,  who  conjectured  it,  who  de- 
tected at  a  distance  the  faintest  presage  of  its  approach, 
which  when  it  arrived,  mocked  the  efforts  of  human 
skill,  as  much  by  their  incapacity  to  prevent,  as  their 
inability  to  foresee  it  ?  Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  conju- 
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gal  affection,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  grandeur,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  death  hastened  to 
execute  his  stern  commission,  leaving  nothing  to  royal- 
ty itself,  but  to  retire  and  weep.  "\Vho  can  fail  to  dis- 
cern on  this  awful  occasion,  the  "hand  of  Him  who 
"  bringeth  princes  to  nothing,  who  maketh  the  judges 
of  the  earth  as  vanity  ;  who  says,  they  shall  not  be 
planted  ;  yea,  they  shall  not  be  sown  ;  yea5  their  stock 
shall  not  take  root  in  the  earth  ;  and  he  shall  blow  up- 
on them,  and  they  shall  wither,  and  the  whirlwind  shall 
take  them  away  as  stubble." 

"  It  is  better,"  says  Solomon,  "  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is 
the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  heart." 
While  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  some  season  or 
other,  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters  it  on 
the  present  visitation,  there  to  learn,  in  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  the  heiress  of  her  monarchy,  the  nothingness 
of  all  but  what  relates  to  eternity,  and  the  absolute  ne. 
cessity  of  having  our  "  loins  girt,  our  lamps  burning, 
and  ourselves  as  those  who  are  looking  for  the  coming 
of  the  Bridegroom." 

We  presume  there  are  none  who  can  survey  this  sig- 
nal interposition  of  Providence  with  indifference,  or  re- 
frain from  "  laying  it  to  heart"  No,  illustrious  Prin- 
cess, it  will  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta 
is  mentioned  by  Britons  without  tears  5  remote  posteri- 
ty also,  which  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  story,  will 
"  lay  it  to  heart,"  and  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no 
milder  expedient  could  suffice  to  correct  our  levity,  and 
make  us  mindful  of  our  latter  end  ;  while  they  look 
back  with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  victim,  who 
seems  to  have  been  destined  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom 
of  Providence  to  warn  and  edify  that  people  by  her 
death,  which  she  was  not  permitted,  to  the  extent  of 
her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  life ! 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end,  be  the  means 
of  giving  that  religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
which  shall  turn  us  to  righteousness,  the  benefits  she 
will  have  conferred  upon  her  country,  in  both  worlds, 
will  more  than  equal  the  glories  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  extended  reign. 

FINIS. 


